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ABSTBACT . , ' : 

This, study 'seiaks to deteriine whether variance in 
teaching effectiveness of faculty at a traditicndXly black coll'ege, i 
as assessed by students, can be attributed' to particular attitudes, 
experiences, and teaching behaviors of the faculty. A theoretical 
iBOdel derived froa syabolic interaction theory is ^tested by path 
ancdysis. Data to test >the lodel vere obtained fhrp^gh a 1S76 survey 
of faculty and students at a four*year black college located in the 
south. It is concluded that attit^udes and socialization /experiences 
used in this study have practically nc effect on teaching 
effectiveness that^^is not explained through instructional behavior. 
(Author) 
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Most 'predominantly bl^ck colleges in this coxintry were established 

« 

after the Civil War by' the Freedman^s Burea^ anS 'by religious groups*^o 

^ assist emancipated black slaves (Holmes, 1934,^ Miller, 1932; Perry,' 1975;-. 

Robinson, 1935)./ For many years these institutions Vere the major avenue 

|for higher education for black professionals, many of whojn provided -leaderr 
» * » 

ship for the black comipunity iYi a dualistic society. 

The' advent of af firinative actiQ]J.^_guidelines by the federal^ government 
. stimulated traditionally white colleges and universities to not only *open 
admission to blacks, but to actively recruit and ''financially support 
academically successful black students, The effect of these. t>olicies has 
been that a substantial majority of high 'achieving blac^ students now attend 
white colleges (Blumenfeld, 1968; .McGrath, 1965). 

. Correspondingly, the majority ^of students at black coUeges fall about 
one^ standard deviation below the national norms in academic achievement 
(Parmeter, 1975)'., In addition, some two-thirds of these students c^ome 

from families with less than ^5, 200 family income.' One- third of Ae 

* . / * 

fathers and mother^ of black college studepts are domestic workers or are 

laborers, and one-third of the fathers- have only a grade school/ education 
'(Cheek, 1970). Thus, the clientele of black* colleges consists/of a large . 
numb^r\of lower class students, particularly as compared to mipir white 
college counterparts 

. Proponents of black colleges, in , the face of increasing federal pres- 
sure £6r integration ot the faculty and student body in orier to meet / 
N - \ ^ .affirmative action guidelines, maintain that predominantly black institu- 
V , , . tions are superior to predominate^ white institutions in/ assisting black 

I ^l, youth with educationally and economically disadvantaged backgrounds to 
^ <' I - participate in the contest for/upw^rd mobility. For exainple, when the 
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'Student and faculty are predominantly black, there are no racial barriers 

' to overcome. ^Too, other black students and faculty members may provide 
' . - : " . 

successful role models and a sepse of pride ani security for students who 

/ ® ■ . 

^have attended small, rural" secondary schools "and/or who. have^ not performed 
well academically in the pas't. Finally, the black college offers a setting 
where special academic remedial needs may be met by faculty 'meniers who 
have had experience in dealing ^with black students who Mpe from similar 
backgrounds (Butler, 1975). *. ^ . ^ - 

In cfrder to provide substance to this argument, it is important that 
black colleges employ faculty who are effective in dealing with a variety 
ofystudents,. particularly those considered 'academically handicapped. Ideal 
faculty members are not concerned with the scholastic entrance requirements 
, of the institution, hut welcome the fact that an "open" adtnlssidns posture 
wll/1 encourdge and enable disadvantaged/black youth to attend college. 
Cotrespondingly, although there is sWe 'concern about acadepic sta'n^ards," they 
more concerned with assisting academically deficient students to be success- 
ful in a college. In -addition, the Ideal faculty menfcer should 'be able to 

deal with the complexities of instructing such students '^d be ^apab-l^ of 

1. - - • 

implementing the hard-\ and soft-ware of modem ii^e^uctional techWogy. 
^It follows 'that administlrators in black colleges examine theWdentials 
and letters of recommendation of applicants for faculty' positions far evidence 
of the attitudes and skills ideal faculty members 'sKould have, and IxMe their 
recommendations for hiring, tenure, and promotion on their appraisal' "^of the' . 
extent to which 'faculty members demonstrate" these^qu'alities*. ' , ' 

The purpose of this paper is to empirically ^'exami^e the question of " 
whether this conception of the "ideal" faculty niember describe^ tlie=:more 
effective teacher in the black college setting. Sp^cittcally, oiir ,oKjec- -* . . 
tive is to ascertain whether Varianc^ in teaching ef fectivenes.s, as" Assessed v 
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by .atudents » can be attributed to par tlcblar^^oclallzatlon experiences and/ 
or attitudes and behaviors of faculty members employed In bl^ck colleges* 

A review of literature related to the specific ob.ijecflve of this paper 
was non-^productlA?e, l.e,, studies exploring the relatiptishlp of soclallza- 

\ ■ ^ ^ ' - ■ ■ t ■ 

tlon experiences, attitudes, teaching behaviors, and p^^ceiyed teaching 
effectiveness of facul'ty in black colleges coyild not bi located. However? 

o . i , . ' 

Morrison ^nd Friedman (1978) in a secondary a-nalysid of data collected on 

r 

community college faculty in Pennsylvania found the atlonshlps between 
socialization experiences and "Selected attitudes of f||cu/ty a§ Independent 
variables and perceived teaching effectiveness as the^ dependent variable to 

' 9 ' ^ 

be non-e:tistant# However, they were unable to include teaching behavior as r 
a variable in this analysis and, therefore, suggest^ that further .research 
on this issue should Include teaching behavior and 4e replicated on different 
populations of faculty. and students in higher eduction. This study represent 
such an attempt* 

Thebretical Consideration^ 



The framework underlying this study asserts/that it is largely through 
specific socialisiation experiences that knowled^, values, and attitudes 
are acquired (Manis &*Meltzer, 1967; Mead, 19341 Straiiss,' 1956). ^Viewed 
within this perspective, the-attltudes o!" blac^ college faculty toward- the 
role of the blaqk college are the results of ^ntefacjiional e:^|^rl«nces 
whi^- occurred in^ their work settings* Thls.|leads to an assertion that 
specified attitudes vary kccordlng to the st^iallzatlon experiences of 
individual faculty members. * . 

One such socialization experiehce is that of the individual's identifica- 
tion of reference groups (Shlbutanl, 1961jf p. 61) which are themselves 
determinants of values and attlttides. These grou|)s may be ones in whlcf^ 
an individual actively holds membership or those to which s^he aspires.* 



^ Teaching Ef fectivene§s 
In essence,'- reference groups constitute si^gnlf leant others for the Individual. 



From this perspective, attitudes toward oien admissions, liberal retention, 
, and academic standards policies may be vi«wed as a result of Interactional- 
>xperlend«f occurrihg in the Work setting_or as the reflection^ the 
^prevall4.ng values and attitudes, of those ojccupational reference groups 

. with which the Individual identifies. i . / » 

^ if • I \ 

Individuals 'acqiiiie their reference gbroup identity .through' their 

.-socialization experiences. * This process has implications for the way. in 

which indivldua'ls act to select and create their own social environments . 

••For example, if black college faculty members attended a black college as 

students and if thpy inteml to concentrate on •^teachihg, it is likely that 

black college -faculty will serve as their reference group^^f, on the 

oth«f hand, they have, had no experience with a black collegfe (Jr intend to 

concentrate on their research interests, they would be more likely to select ' 

faculty other th.an iS the ^lack college as thei'r reference group. It is 

reasonable to assume that those who have blaclc college faculty as their 

•reference ^roup will accept the notion that the black college shoufd be 

«• . • ^ 

Characterized by opeii admissions, liberal standards, and an emphasis on ' ' 

student retention and development. • * ' 

The relatibnships discussed above are summarized 'in Figure 1* Socializa- 
' * Figure 1 about here 
tion experiences -are viewed as directly^ an(f indirectly affecting acceptance 
of the black college mission- and^as directly affecting the adoption of • 

ins true tlQiial strategies which encourage the 'active (as opposed to passive) 

- ' . ■ • *- ' . 

involvement of students in the classroom. An indirect effect arises as 

f " ' ^ - . ' 

socialization .expetiehces, cause the adoption of a particular reference 

^roup identity ;jhlch in turn causf acceptance' of the black college mission 

(or concept), and fosters-'adoptlon, of ipstnlctlcinil strategies which Induce the 
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active involvement in students in class activities. TW^s InvolveSinent, more— 

^ ' ^ ^ ^ J 

over, is positively received by students and is perceived by them to-be ■ 

more effective instruction^ than strategies which tend not to involve them 

actively in classroom activ;Lties (i.e., lectures)^ '^e operational definition 

of these variables and their specific relationship will b'S given in the. • ^ 

empirical model described in the following section* • , 



X* 



METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

• • Data Collection 

Data to test the theoriBtical model were atqulrcd through a. 
' « ^ * ''" 

^ 1976 survey of faculty and 8tu4e'nt8 at a four-year black college . ^ 

; , ' -'v 

located in the South. All full-time faculty at this school with a / \ 

few exceptions'* (N = 243) were sui^veyed; 192 of these faculty mfembers -'C -7 
returned completed faculty an4/student questionnaires (79% response . 
rate). The student survey was administered to eHb classed ofieach . : 

faculty member randomly selected by the investigator. Since it was ^ 
administered and completed in the classroom, the response rate for 
a given t lass was quiteMiigh. ^ It must be recognized, howevJr, that v ' ' 
the student evaliiatioh-of-ins true tor data ±e not based on a trjie 
random, sample of each faculty member's students.^ • ' 

I. : 

Empirical Model 

V — • ' 

' Operational Oefinition of* Variables^ .A^ . . ♦ 

Social iziNiton Experi^ences , From tKe .virtually infinite reservoir 
'^'•of socialization experience proxy indica^rs, three with strojig.< 

plausibility of affecting 'the extent of acceptance af the black college 

0 . 

concept and the adoption of a black college faculty reference group . ' , 
were selectik: race of faculty member (black or nonb lack) /whether or not 
the faculty member had taken one or more education courses, aiid whether or 
^ not the faculty member had a doctorate. ^ f ' ' 
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: * ^ ^ference grotip identity ^s operationallzed as a dictot6mou8%«riabie 
by ascertaining where a facility member would prefer ^to teach if s/he had 
complete freedom of choice, i'.e,, in' a black college or in a university 
(doctoral degree granting institution). If 'the* latter response was 
selected, ,it is inferred that -the university fax^ultv- serves as that per- 
son*s reference group: if black college is selected, -it "Is inferjped that 
the faculty of ^ a black college serves as- the reference group. ^ 

Acceptance the open ^admissions" concept is measured using a 
combination of si»:t-point Likert-acale items. The items constituting 
this scale we^e mcxiified fro,;m^. scale measuring ap^ceptance of the com- 
•munitir college concept (Morrison, 1972), becaaseUn many respects, the 
two concepts .are quite similar, i.e., both institutions are essentially 
open door institutions with a commitment to assisting academically 
disadvantaged student's develop their talents. Encouraging students to 
advance themselves socially and academically and to remain Un-^chdbl 
once they enter is emphasized over concern with scholastl^c entrance 
requirements and upholding academic "standards*," The specific it ens 
used in this^ scale were.identified botff a priori ^d througfi the results 
of a factor analysl^ of 50 items used previously for acceptance of the 
^community college c^icept (Morrison, 1972), progressiyism and traditionalism 
'in public school teachers by kerlinger (1958) as modified by Hill and 
Morrison (1976) for college teachers, and studejit and subject role 
orientations (Morrisiij, 1972). Th^^ item6 interpreted as measuring 
acceptance of the open admissions concept ^re given in ^able 1. Their 
factbr loadings are given in Table; 2. Scores for acceptance are 



-Insert Tables 1 and ^2 about here ' • 
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, >^ calculated by sunmdng st^dard scores; (\4ighted by factor score/ ao- ' \. ' 

' efficients) for each item in the scale. ^ ^ ' * /- 

Teaching behavior was pperationalized 'from an a priori scale of teach- 

Ing behaviors- administered to each faculty- menfcer (see Table 3) . A 

• V . <• Insert .Table 3 about here ^ • . ' 

principal-factpr analysis with Varimax Totation of these items revellld 

5 factors (see Table 4). Items 6 and ^ were used in'a scale interpreted 

. . Insert' Table 4 about here j 

'■ ' - . ^ ' ■ ' \ 

^ .2" active involvement of students instructional strategy .^ Student 



perception of teaching behavior was bperationalized by the mean response 
■ > ' ~. * ' ' . ■ 

-of students to a series of questions adapted from the questions ask^d • 

teachers about their . teaching behaviors , (see Table 5^. The principal- 



Insert T^ble 5\about here 
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factor analysis with' varimax rotation of these items revealed 2 factors 
(see Table 6) • Items 2-, 5, ,ahd 6 were used in a scale interpreted >a? . 



Insert Table 6 about here 
^^^^ proportion of student s who participate in class. ^ Again, 8cal,e ' 
•s'cofes were calculated by summing standard scores (weidited by factor 
^ score cpefficietits) for. the average resp6nse to ea^h item. 

Perceived teaching effectiveness" of a given faculty me'mber was 
ascertained by 1-3 questionnaire items completed by all students in two 
,of that instructor !s classes- (see Table 7). Faculty members w^re assigned 

^ Insert Table 7 about here # 

the mean of their students' scotes on each item. The questionnaire 
items assessed the teacher's knowledge of the subject (as perceived by 
students), his/her classroom management practices , jan^aspects of*ls/ 
.her interijersonal behavior. Correlations among .the mean scores on 
these 13 items were dominated by a single factor (see Table 8). 



1 
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^ Ii^ert Table 8 about here 
^ Cons^uently, each item was aumedrwith unit' weights in developing the scale 



score for each faculty membVi;. 

The 6ausal model ^for^ empirical test is-given in Figure 2. This elaborated 



, Insert figure 2 about here 
model follows Erom the gerieral one given earlier in this discussion. Race is 
assumed to be ,cofixelated with having expj^ie^ce with education co^urses because 
^t>a l?lA'£k*college^one' would ^xpect^ that a dippiopottfonate ni^ber of black 
faculty members (and particularly ^he older faculty) w6uld'have had education 
courses in, the baccalaureate programs a consequence of the'blaclTexperience 
in this coJuntfy, i.e., education and the ministry were the major ayenues of 
^coming a professional; It is ^po/ited that being; black affects t?iie adoption 
of a filadk .college faculty as one's reference group. Prior to the last' decade 
(and after World War II). being n'onblack would indicate a prefe/e^ce of the 
black college faculty as a reference group and an .acceptance the black 
, college concept because ^ites who desired to work at black colleges did so 
out of race relations interests and/or a missionary spirit and ha'd a. reason- 
ably free choice in the d^ademic marketplac%(Decker, 1955). Since, the"* 
decline of the academic marketplace, however, many^ites choose to work in 
.black colleges simply to have'^ teaching position. 

Education courses, tend t<s stress that teachers should be oriented to the 
development of students and use a variety of teaching strategies, preferably 
those which actively involve ^students.. Therefore, it vould be expected that ' 
if such courses arrf. successful in their socialization objectives, people who 
have experienced education courses would tend to choose instructional 
strategies that involve their students in class activities- as well as accept 
open admissions and liberal standards policies f or vthe black college. Faculty 
members, who hold doctorates tend' to be more concerned about standards and 
entrance requirements, and, therefore, would tend to reject thia black college ,^ 
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The matrix^ of Pea^rsoi;- product-moment correlations for the variables in 

the empirical mocJel is. given in Table 9. Since tests fpr linearity andc ' 

^..^ : 

Inse rt Table 9 about here ^ 

^ — ^~ — ^ 

Interaction found 'that there were no 'significant interactions^ and- that all 
relationships were linear, path analysis was used >to estimate' the empirical 
model preseijted in Figure 2* Standardized, path' coefficients are used Instead 



•concept ars an illegitimate pne for An institution bf higher education. 
* * - * c ♦ 

It i^ reasonable' to assume that ^ faculty •melubers vho have- black, faculty 
as tKeir reference group would al^o accept the black' college concept.* One 
may. assume th^t faculty members'whcr accept, tHe^black college concept, and who' ' k 
, generally have experienced professional educatidii coursework in their*, own 

traiiSing, would want to* use instructional s\xajjegies whick encourage- ^tudeftts 
, to be active in tKeir own 'learning in, the 'classroom. \ Too, if the.fieacher 
uses an active- ins true tipnal -strategy > it would be reasonable' to expect that 
students would perceive this and would be* encouraged to take a mote active 
role in the class. Finally,- it .is postulated that .t;^he more involved students 

- are with .class activities, the^ifipre positively they will evaluate their ^ 

t ^ • • ^ , . ^ ' ^ ^, . 

instjructfor. It is alpo postulated that the* grade a student expectff^o 

' receive will influence hoy the student iJill evaluate his/her Instructor, apd 

^that the 'mpre 'active students are. in classroom activities, the higher the 

♦ grade they e:tpect to receive.' * ' . , * . 

^ . Sjjijdents ari aware of- how their •ii^structors' regard them and their in-^ 

' \ * ' \ • \ 

^ stitution, i.e., the extent to which tljelr instructors accept the black ' ' 

' college concept*' , Therefore, .it is reasonable th assume that teachers who 

accedt ^he black college coricept: will be perceived to be more effective^ 

. * J* ■ ' ' • " . ^ 

*teacherrf in thaf setting because the behaviors ^related" to that attitiide 

would be positive vis-a-vis their students and towards the institution. ^ 
• ^ 4 , • , ^ Analysis ^of Data 
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of unstatidar^ized structural coefficients because ^concern in this study is . 

with the relative contributions, af variables in one population and because 
the scalane tries 6f\tbe vattebles io the-model are 'arbitrary, so ValuS^L / 
of unstandardi'zed strt^tural 'coefficients tfased on these metrics aflso" would' 
be arbitrary^ ^ ^ " * \ ^ 



The initial results of .aiTordinary least squares iOl&) regression 
analysis are given in T^ble 10. Following the theory "trimming" strategy* 

Insert Table 10 about here ft^^ ' 

— r—^ ^ 7 • ' 

advocated b^ Heise (1975, p-v 195), the paths for'whi^h |p| ^s belqw'some 

arbitrary ^lgu.re Tnay be deleted, thus generating a new moc^el whose parameter^ 

can be reestimated. In 'this ca«e there were six jJaths clustered ab6ut the 

• - • - A' • ' ' ■ ' ■ 

customary' Cutoff criterion^f Ipl < .100.. The parsimonious "trimmed" model 
is given in Table ^1 a|id the reduced- for^'dif the full model Ms. p're sen ted in 

• '. ' . - • V . • 

Insert Table 11 about here . - >' 



\ Table 12. : < ^ 



\. ' ^ . Insert, Table 12 jhput'here^ 

\ ^ -r • Discussion 

The stfuctuiral coef f i*ciiBnts in the tripnecj model; give ^enerai support 
to the theoretical model' described earlier. **In th£s par ticulkj: college, *v 



selected indicators of socialisation experiences 



are Related to th^c-a^optipn \ ^ 

of certain attitudes which are then, trans^^ ted Inta the ad^op^ion of particular 

' * ^- » , * ^ ^ 

^ instructional strategies. For example, blaclc.^faciJlty melnbers tgnd tcvqhoos^' - 

' . . • / ' ' * / ' \ . * . P 

blacky 'college faculty as their re^f^enfcc group^(p> -.56), and those .who 

• V ^ 0, " ^\ \ '! f * - 

Choose bjrack college faculty as their r<*feren<;e group tend to accept the 

opert^admlsslpns. concept (p = ^IS).^ Hi v^ditionp^^cH faculty members' tend 

. • . " \ • \ ^ • . ^ \ ' 
to- accept the open 'admissions t:oncept more than •do tlyelr nonblack coll*e,a^ufes 

* ' ' * % * * ** . • 

(p « .16)-. Those'facuJ.ty membeVs who have had? educ^tion^ coCrses are. more 

likely to use ins t rife tional strategies which ai^ deslgne'd toi induce mo^e 
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actxLve involVement of studenfis In the classroom (p =?,.35)*> as do teachers 

•who accept the open admissions concept (p « .12). Tl|ese strategies, in turn, 

induce more involvement of students in classroom activities (p -^'.SA), which 

creatfes an expectation of receiving higher grades (p * .46). However, the 

expectation of receiving higher grades does not affect the ratings ^ 

iwhicli students give their instructors. Finally,' the independent effect of 

stQ^eiit involvement in classroom activities on studeht evaluation of instruc- 

tionis strong (p « ,70). 

P^s demonstrated \n the reduced model (see Table 12), the source variables 

of race» experience, in education courts, and degree level have practically 

na, effect on perceived teacMng effectiveness that is not explained through 

/ Other variables in the model. The same may-also .be ^observed for the endogenous 

, .variables of refer,enGe groups and accef)tanc^ of the open admissions concepts 

Consequently, Administrators and faculty at this college should n6t rely on 

such attributes when they consider new appoin^nients, if they regard student 

^ assessment of teachingt effectiv§T^es$ as a valid indicator of teaching 

effectiveness. • .'. ,1 

' . . ^ The finding that student involvement in classroom activities has a strong, 

* ^ ^ independent effect in explk^^ing s|udeftt ass^essroent of teaching ef feetivenes^s 

is the major finding of this stu4^. If it is deemed ^desirable to increase the 

« , ratings teachers receive from studetxts, teachers must develop strategies whic)i 

lead to a more active involvement of* their Qtudent^ in class activities. The 

■ ' • \.. • . ' ■ ^ • ■ - . . 

question of whether this goal will also increase learning is open to some 
iiebate. However, there is siSine evidence of a positive relationship between 
^^^■pQdent perceptions of teacher effectiveness and actual achievement (McKeachie, 
1969, p. 214). Conine quently>^there is reason to encourage the development of -.^ 
ins'ervice^i/orkshops for training teachers at the college in instructional metho- 
' dologies which do more actively involve students in thei^r own learning activities 
in T:he classroom. ' ' , , 

!1C\ 13 " ■ . ■ 
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orch 



^A^&o known as the traditional bliick college ^nd hencefo«h referred > 

X - ' : > . 

to in th^apapfe^as "black college." . ^ ' ' 

X \ > - • ' i 

3 ' 

The description of the theoretical framework which follows is derived 

from the earlier investigation eonceming community college faculty (Morrison 

r ^ J • . , ^ . 

& Friedman, 1978) . x . ' 

Faculty members with less than two underjgraduate courses, all Department 
of Military Scieftce J^culty (11 members),, all Division of Nursing faculty 
(10 ^members) , De|>artment of Music faculty members who were engaged in one- 
to-one ihstruction (10 members), and 19 faculty^meml^er^ who wer^'ill, out of 
town, etc., during the'^data collection period were not included. ROTO and 
nursing faculty members were not included" because of difficulties in scheduling 
teacher evaluation periods due to the nature of student activities, i.e.i 
hospital assignments M student nurses and' field activities of ROTO students 
during the data collection period. " ' 

The$ random selection of full classes' constitutes a type of cluster 
sampling scheme, which generality inflates variance but does not introduce 
systei^atic 6rror. 

' ■ 6 ' m ■ ■ ., . 

, See SPSS manual (Nie et'^i-. 1975, p. 487) for a description of this procedure 
•Reliability ( Jl )V 'validity (p) (see Heise & Bohrnstedt, 1970) were: '« 
- .77, p - .81,. 

Reliability and validity of this scale were: 'n = .66, p « .75. 
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8. 



RelfSbility aird. validity of this scale were: » .72, p « .85. 



Reliability and validity of tliis scale w^re:. ' ^ » .98, p » .99. 

- 1 \i 




•5' 
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' ' . . . ^ . , . ■ 16- V ' " 

.Tab'le 1. Iteife- Comprising, the Aqceptance of .the Operi Adnfis^lbns Concept *Scale^ 

"""^^ : — ■ / , — -' 

1. The sciiolastic entrance requirements of predominantly black colleges ate ' 
too low. 

2. Too many faculty memb^s allow sub-i^arginal students to ilas^ their courses. 

3. There tends to be too much stress in predominantly black: colleges on 
quantity of students and not enough on qualify of student^. • 

4. Our administrative staff is overly concerned with student retention rate., 

5. Faculty should maintain) a uniform grading standard of academip achievement, 

6. What is needed in modern schools is the' revival of the authority ^of the 
teacher. ^ » * < . 

^ \ ' T ' ^ ~7. 

Respondents were asked to indicate the extent of their agreement to 
each item on 6 - point scale ranging from strongly agree to strongly dis- 
agree. ' ' 
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Table 2. l^actor Loadings Acceptance of the Open Admission Concept Scale 



Items^ 



1 (Entrance requirements are too low) 

2 (Too, many sub-marginaf, students pass) 

3 (Too miich stress on quantity, not quality) 

4 (Administration averly, conji^rned with retention) 

5 (Faculty^ should Maintain, uniform gr^'la^igg standarl) 



6 (Need revival /jf authority of the teacher^' 



Loadings 
^. *.58l 
.574 
• •.629 
. .537. 
.432. 
.436 



'For specific wording of each item, ^ee Table 1. 
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.Tal?it|i 3p Items ;Cpitt?ferning Selection of ' Instructional r Strategies 



, !• Give studentys wpi^ instructional o^je'ctives* which are very specific 
^-Z**^ Supplement^ my lectures 'with slides or -overhead transparencies' 

\. ' . \ .. ■ 

-3. ■ Gra^e students "on a curve" \ 

^ 4. Al^ow individual students to moVe through a course .|at their own pacg^^/^ 

5» Subdivide the student body in a course into smaller groups 

^••^if^ve students make formal in-class presentations 

y/^-Oive students a choice of topics to study ^ 

8* 'flenerate my own written ortkborded instructional materials (noe^ tests) 
. /for stiudeht use 

i ' • ■/ 

9.,i|fUse films, videotapes, or slide/sound presentations to p^sent subject 
f matter , ' 

10^^;', Use tests for diagnostic purposes instead of counting/them toward student 
grades . ' * 



4l3|j Present essential subject matter bj^ lecture 

X2. Allow students ^tb use the grade of "incomplete" /o improve the qxj^,ality 
of their work * I . / - ^ 

_ 13. Use discussion. methods (e.g., Socratic technique) to present subject mattet' 

■ — * ^ 

a' - / ' • * 

Appreciation is extended to Charles P. F^ii^dman for bis assistance in 

* developing these items. Respondents j^efe asked to indicate their usage of 

each strategy by use of a 4- point scalj^, ranging frbm "almost always" to 

"ijever/^* . ' , 



\ 
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Table 4., Factor Matrix of Selection of lustfuotion^ Strategies' Itein§( 

r- ■ — — ■ •• 



. Factors 



Eigenvalue . 

'Cumulative Percent 
of Total Variance 



- 3.389 ' 1,400 ' 1.325 
^6i.l ^ 36.8 * 47.0 



' 1.087- 
55.4 



1.063 
63.6 



Itema 



Factor Ldadings 



* \ " 




■ • -.059 


• > 

-.326 




.055 




^ .442 






. .762 


.192" 


.030 


-.008 


.033 


3 


ft 


• -.015 


.141 • 


-.089 


.21% 


-.484 


4 




.093 


• 


.152- 


-.134 


-.632 


5 




.175 


...424 . 


.322 . 


-.069/ 


•^.016 


6 




• .248 _ 


.205^ 


.660 


.089 


.078. 


7 




-.066 


.238 




.091. ^ 


.163 


•8 

9 ' 




.286 
.774 


.176 • 
.066 


^087 
.266 


.045 
.006 


/-tAOS 
.051' 


10 




.120 


.498 • 


.213 ■ 


ft 

.13.0 


.126. 


.11 






-.Cf31 


.015 


.764* 


-.115 


12 




U46 


.464 


.319 


^ .090 ■ 

< 
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.125 


.135 ' 


.431 . 

ft 


-.125* • 

J—~ 


.020 



'^Specific wording for ^ach ite^ is given in Table 3^ 
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Table 5. Items qoncerning Student Perception of Ins true tic«lal Strategies^ 

' * ^ ' ^ ^ ^^^t—' ' ^ 

Does the instructor entourage students to participate in cla^ discus- 
sions? . f ' ' • ^ 

) ^ , ' * - / , ^ 

, 2; Does, the instructor supplement lectures wi*h slides or oveAeSd transpar 
A. • * encies? / • • . ^ 'v* ^ 

^ 3* Does t^e instructor grade students "oh^ a curve?"- . " 

Does the instructor giv^ students a choice of topjlcs to study? 

5* Do you^partidipate' in cla^s^discussions? ^ ' t 



Students in each class\were asked to respond to' these items on a 5: 
point- scale ranging from "poo^" ta "excellent." ^ \ 



N. 



\ 
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. Table ^, Factor Matrix 'of Student Perception of 
Instructional Strategy Items 

* 

Factors" 



♦ 

V 


- 1 






> ■ , *■ 

EillllBnvalue 


2.619 


. K2OO 


Cumulative Percent of 
Totai| Variance ' 


43.7 . 


63.7 




Items* ^ 


^ factor Loadings 


V *■ 

r 




y 

^.785 


-.053. 




2 - ^ ■ ^' ~ . ' 


\.309 


.316^ 




1 

3 . ■ . • 


-.022 i 


.790 


1 


A - - . 


.^73 


.285 




• 5 . ■ * ^ ■ 


..760 _ - 


-.009 


0 " 



^For specific wording -for each item,- see Table ^5^^ The* factor 
matrix was computed on mean responses of students in each class • 
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T^ble 7. Items Comprising the Perceived Teaching Effectiveness Scale^ 



l!^ Is the Instructor actively helpful when you have dlf flculty?^!^ 

2$ Is tl\# Instructor sensitive to student's feellngs'and problems? 

3. Does the Instructor liicrease your^J^terest In, the subject? 

4* I« tb^ instructor fair ini hla dealings with the student? - y 

5. Does the Instructor' display^. sufficient koowledge ^f lyis subject? 

6. Does the Instructor clarlfyjxthe material for the class? 

7. Does the Instructor respect' studeAts? . , ^ 



10, 

11, 



Does the instructor tell students when they have done particularly 
well? 



9. Is_the-l«structor prepared for class? 



Does the Instructor distinguish between his opinion and facts? 
Are; the instructor's /directions -clear? 



12. Doea the instructor stimulate thinking? 

13j Has tl)e instructor helpejd^ ybu make' the material' sufjEiciently 
relevant to your need^-^nd goals? 



This scale is a slightly modifjled version of a student evaluation 'of 

i i . 

faculty quest ionnaire^developed at I^arrisburg Pennsylvania Area Community 
College. Students were asked to indicate their response to th^se, items on 
a 5- point scale ranging from "neve^" to "always." 



1' 
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Table 8.^ Factor Matrix of Perceived 'Effectiveness ftems 



Facttfrs 



2 . 



■ Eigenvalue 

Cumulat^e Percent of 
'Total Variance 



9*08 
91.6' \ 



.83 
100.0 



Items 



Factor Loadings 



1 (Instructor is helpful) 

2 (Instructor is sensitive) 

3 (Instructor incrveases interest) 

4 (Instructor is fair) 

5 (Instructor disp.lay,s knowledge) 

6 (Instructor clariVies material)' 

7 (Instructorj rrespec^.students) 

8 (Instructor praises Wtudents) 

^ ' ' ' * \ — ' i 

9 (Instructor preparedness) ^ 

10 (Instructor distinguishes his opinion) 

11 (Instructor^^directi^jt^re clear) 

12 (Instructor stimulates thinking) 

13 (Instructor makes material rfelevant^ 



.930 
.854 
.896 
.853 
.783 
,904 
'.759 

.693 
.815 
i850 
!876 
.905 



-.051 
-.412" 
.-.85 
-.171 

.443 

.153 , 
-.239 
-.270 
• •*87|- 

.147 
..0'80 

.051 
-.071 



^See Table 7 for a complete description of the? items.' The factor matrix 



was derived from mean student r6sponses in each class dn each' item. 
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Table 9/ ^earsott^oment .Correlations, Me^ns, and Standard Deviations' 




7 "8) . "9 
.00 2.3P 52*77 



SD 



.45 .41- '4.50 .49- .60 .70^ .81' .?9 5.?6> 



N** 175' 183 ' 192 ^ 190 179 ' 151. 19^ •192 192 



« Race (1 = nonblack; 2 

"^Education Courses / 
' (1 * ngne; 2 - 1 ojf 



blacl^) Active Involvei^ent of Sti^dents 



■more) 



as Instructional- Strategy 



« Proportion df^tiidents who 

Participate In Class Activities 



X^ « AcademlQ* Degifee Level • • ^ 

^(1 « nondo&toi^ate; 2 » doctor^) Xg- - Average- Exgected Grade 

H X^ - Reference Group. Identity , - ' ^r^q " Perceived Teaching 

(1\« n6nblack college; 2 « ^ 7 ^. 
- ^ <^ bj^cie colfege]^ • ' , f> 

^5 ^Acceptance of the Open A^lalasfons 



Effectiveness 



»8 va^ due Jo pait-wise deletion of ^ mining data'. " 



\ • 



liable 10. Path Analysis of Full Model 



> 

•s 



' ' .41 . 




.12 



.92^ 



.V 




1. 



Educatloi^CbuTses 



/ 



• « Academic/ Deg^ree Level 



^ Xg =* Active Involvement of Student^ as Instructional 
Strategy 

X^ « Proportion bf Students- who Partieip^tje in Class 
• Activities ^ ^ 



Re^renc^ Group .Identity idLth Black ^ ; 
College Faculty ' ^ ^ 



X. « 



« Acceprtance of Opep Admissions 



Average Expected Grade 
Xq - Perceived Te^hing Effectiveness 

' Ui =* Disturbance on Xi ' 



. - R^(X4 . .12) .32- • . ■ S2 .(Xg . .15 



^7 



(X 

r2 '(X„ 



a • 67 



) - .21 



.578 



) .48 



Table 11. Path Analysis of Trimmed Model 



.82 




u,^ 




X. - Race * 

■ Education Courses 

Xj ■ Academic ^Degree Level. 

X, « Reference Group Identity with Black 
College Faculty . ' 

X^ «> Acceptance of the Open Admissions Concept 



,Xg * Active InvolVement^f Students as Instructional 
Strategy \ ' • 

^X^. ■ Proportionv of Stydents who Participate in Class 
Activities 

Xg « Average Expected Grade 

Xg = perceived Teaching Effectiveness 
Ui " Disturbance on Xi * 



r2 (X, 



,34 



14 



25 



) - .08 

) - as 



(X 



■A . 7 



) - .21 



r ^Xg , ^)''- .48 



Table 12. Reduced Model 




2 , 



Race 



^2 Education Courses 



» .Reference 
College 



« Acceptance 




Identity with Black 



Open Admissions Concept 



Xg « Activf Involvement of Students as Instructional 
Strategy 

^7 " Proportion of Students who Participate in Class 
Activities 

Xg = Average Expected Grade 

Xg « Perceived Teaching Effectiveness x , 



Socialization^ 
Experience* 




Reference Group 
Identity 



Acceptllnce* of ^ 
the. Open Admis-* 
sions Concept , 



Teaching' Strategies 
Which Actively 
Involve Students- 



Perceived 

Teaching 

Effectiveness 



, Figure 1, Theoretical Model 

^ . / 



Figure 2* Enplrlcal Model 



■ Race 

/ 

Xj-* Education Courses 



^ X- Academic Degree Lfevel 
3 . » ^ V 



pnce Group V Identity with Black 
egeqFaculty / 



Xc » Acceptance of jthe Open Admissions Concept 



Xg « Active rnvolveoent 6f ^tudents as Instructional 

Strategy" ' . ' ^ * 

= Proportion of 'Students if/ho Participate ih Class 
1 Activities , 

Xo *• Average^, Expected Grade . f 

X9 •» I%Vceivfed Teaching Effect^iveness 



Ui » disturbance ^n Xi 



